NEW  YORK AND HAERLEM                  2Q5
were invaded by the Emperor of Germany, laid whole provinces waste, and by that policy starved and ruined Charles's army, and defeated him without a battle. And yet, in the sixteenth century, Provence and Champagne had been French, and loyal to the French King ; whereas two thirds of the property in New York belonged to Tories, who would receive no more than their deserts if the city and the suburbs were levelled with the ground.1 Washington did not at once repulse the suggestion; but New York was never condemned by him to the fate of Moscow. The dictates of humanity, combined with the highest principles of statesmanship, forbade him deliberately to set on fire a great city, the home of twenty thousand people, even though his own party was in a minority among them. Nor had the grave and immediate danger which threatened his army been as yet fully borne in on his convictions. The advice which he addressed to Philadelphia was less clear-cut and emphatic than the crisis demanded;2 and at last the civil authorities were beforehand with him in resolving to face the inevitable. On the tenth of September, President Hancock informed General Washington that it was by no means the sense of Congress that the army, or any part of it, should remain in the city a moment longer than he should think it proper for the public service. Such
1 Regimental officers who could not, like Greene and Putnam, make known their sentiments at head-quarters, talked freely among themselves about the danger of lingering at New York.    " There cannot," wrote a Pennsylvania!! captain,   " remain  a   doubt   that   this   city  should   have been evacuated as soon as  possible after  the  quitting of Long Island. This was as obvious to me then as it is now;   and I had backed  my opinion with the bet of a beaver hat that there would be no attempt to defend it."
2 " That the enemy mean  to winter in New York there can be no doubt.    That, with such an armament, they can drive us out is equally clear.    The Congress having resolved that it should not be  destroyed, nothing seems to remain but to determine the time of their taking possession.    It is our interest and wish to prolong it as much as possible, provided the delay does not affect our future measures."    That is an extract from a letter of Washington to the President of Congress, dated as late as the eighth of September.    It most certainly cannot be read as an urgent appeal for permission to hurry on the evacuation of the city.